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its rulers, these individuals are no less apt to retire
from a political career in which it is almost impossible
to retain their independence, or to advance without
degrading themselves. This opinion has been very
candidly set forth by Chancellor Kent, who says, in
speaking with great eulogiums of that part of the*
Constitution which empowers the Executive to
nominate the judges : " It is indeed probable that
the men who are best fitted to discharge the duties of
this high office would have too much reserve in their
manners, and too much austerity in their principles,
for them to be returned by the majority at an election
where universal suffrage is adopted." Such were the
opinions which were printed without contradiction
in America in the year 1830.
I hold it to be sufficiently demonstrated that uni-
versal suffrage is by no means a guarantee of the
wisdom of the popular choice ; and that, whatever
its advantages may be, this is not one of them.
When a State is threatened by serious dangers, the
people frequently succeeds in selecting the citizens
who are the most able to save it. It has been observed
that man rarely retains his customary level in presence
of very critical circumstances ; he rises above or he
sinks below his usual condition, and the same thing
occurs in nations at large. Extreme perils sometimes
quench the energy of a people instead of stimulating
it ; they excite without directing its passions, and
instead of clearing they confuse its powers of percep-
tion. The Jews deluged the smoking ruins of their
temple with the carnage of the remnant of their host.
But it is more common, both in the case of nations and
in that of individuals, to find extraordinary virtues
arising from the very imminence of the danger.
Great characters are then thrown into relief, as
edifices which are concealed by the gloom of night are